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How to Tempt Boys 
and Girls 


One day Satan was holding a com- 
mittee meeting and his wisest and most 
cunning angels were present. For a while 
they laughed as they talked about the boys 
and girls they had tempted to sin. Then 
one of the angels rose, and bowing low said, 
“Satan, I have a problem. In my district 
there are many good boys and girls. A 
lot of them have television sets. If I could 
get them to watch more of the programs, 
they would see things that would make 
them want to sin. But their parents are 
strict. How can I get the children to watch 
the bad programs?” 

“Oh,” sneered the devil, “that’s easy. Just 
tell them to turn on the TV set when their 
parents are out. Soon they will find tele- 
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vision so interesting they won’t want to 
bother reading good books or studying 
their Sabbath school lessons. They will 
think sin is much more exciting.” 

“Sabbath schools are a problem to me,” 
said a second angel. “Some of the best 
children in my district attend. Every Sab- 
bath morning they pray for the Holy Spirit 
to come and talk to their hearts and help 
them to live right. How can I keep them 
from hearing what the Holy Spirit says?” 

One of the other angels was getting to 
his feet. “I think, Satan, I can help him,” 
he said. “I have a plan that works well 
in the Sabbath schools in my district. Most 
of the children have pictures of their school 
friends. I make sure they bring these pic- 
tures to Sabbath school and pass them back 
and forth. They giggle over them so much 
that they forget the Holy Spirit.” 

“And I’ve found a plan that works well, 
too,” said another angel. “As they go to 
Sabbath school I remind the children about 
the football games they played that week, 
or the new cars, or the funny things that 
happened in school. By the time they get 
to Sabbath school, they’ve got so many 
things to talk about, they don’t have a 
moment to listen to the Holy Spirit.” 

“Good for you,” chuckled the devil. “Any 
other problems?” 

“Well,” said a sad-looking angel, “what 
do you do when their teachers talk of 
heaven, and how nice it is to be there?” He 
sighed, for he remembered that he had lived 
in heaven once, and couldn’t go back. 

The devil looked serious. “Tell them 
that they are young. Tell them there is 
plenty of time, and they can get ready for 
heaven later. When you get them believing 
that, all your problems will be solved. And 
now it’s time to end our meeting.” 

The evil angels separated to put their 
plans into operation. And so successful have 
they been, that many boys and girls have 
been deceived. But not all. For Juniors who 
keep close to Jesus see through Satan’s 
plans. They are not fooled by his tempta- 
tions. Instead, they become more and more 
like Jesus every day. May God help you to 
be one of them. 


Your friend, 


a Wreosel 











From Devil Boy to Preacher 


By E. L. MINCHIN 


HAT did that, John?” exclaimed the 

missionary as John Newman took off 
his shirt at our mission school and showed 
him his back and chest. They were covered 
with horrible scars. 

“Oh, the devil priest did it,” said John. 
“When I was a little boy he cut me all 
over my body with a fish hook and a razor 
blade.” 

“Why did he do it?” 

“I was only nine years old,” John ex- 
plained. “The devil priest took me _ into 


John Newman took off his shirt so the missionary could see 
the scars where the devil priest had cut his back and chest. 


the bush to train me to become a devil 
priest, too. For two years I didn’t see an- 
other human being, besides this old priest. 
My people thought I was dead. He taught 
me all the rites and mysteries of devil 
worship, and these scars prove that I have 
been initiated as a devil priest.” 

“How did he do it, John?” 

“Oh, he stuck the fish hook into my 
flesh and then cut it across with the razor 
blade. He did that all over my body.” 

To page 16 
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We were crowded in the car. Suddenly 


something warm and soft touched my ankle! 





Mr. Juggernaut Takes a Ride 


By ELVA B. 


ear ten inches from my nose, two bare, 
dark-skinned feet swung to and fro like 
the pendulum of a clock. The thick calluses 
told me that the feet had never worn shoes 
and the wrinkled skin revealed that they be- 
longed, not to a boy, but to an old man. 
And the elderly gentleman who owned them 
sat on the hatrack above my seat attempting 
to chew pan. Because he had parted company 
with all of his teeth, his efforts were fas- 
cinating, for with each attempt his chin 
very nearly touched his nose. 

He chose to sit on the hatrack because 
there was no other space available in the 
third-class train. The hard benches intended 
for four passengers were crowded with six 
or seven, while the baggage was piled in 
the aisles. My husband had found a few 
inches on the end of the bench across the 
aisle from me. Each of us had a suitcase 
crowded in beside our feet while in the aisle 
between us was our large roll of bedding, 
a basket of food, and the basket containing 
our little primus stove for boiling drinking 
water. On top of it all balanced our water 
jug. 

Something soft and warm touched my 
ankle. In less time than I can tell it my feet 
were on top of my suitcase, for visions of 
one of those Indian snakes passed before 
my eyes. But no, that couldn’t be on a train 
—or could it? 

“Will you please tell me what is under 
this seat?” I asked my husband. He looked 
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over the heap of luggage and reported that 
from all appearances there was a man under 
my seat. Reversing my position, I brought 
my eyes down on a level with the intruder. 
There was no doubt about it! There was 
a man under my seat! His only clothing 
was a loincloth. When he started to speak 
I noticed that his mouth and teeth were 
colored a deep red by the juice of the betel 
nut he was chewing. 

“Please, Memsahib, no say something— 
no have ticket, please, Memsahib.” The beg- 
gar under my seat was asking me not to tell 
the ticket collector that he was there. 

It was at Madras, in South India, that we 
decided to eat our lunch at the station dining 
room. Only one waiter was in attendance, 
and there were several first and second class 
passengers just as hungry as we were. A 
British officer shouted something about the 
poor service he was getting and he would 
“jolly well” see that the waiter was dis- 
charged. Since those who did not show im- 
patience were completely ignored, my hus- 
band and I tapped our glasses with our forks 
and did much twisting about to attract 
attention. Service was slow and it was nearly 
traintime when at last our food was placed 
before us. 

There are three warning bells for the start- 
ing of the train. Hardly had we finished our 
food when there was a clanging of the station 
bell. This was but a warning, but at its 
sound excitement increased. The guests clam- 
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ored for the waiter. Presently the second 
warning sounded and the engine began to 
puff. The panic-stricken waiter also began 
to puff as he rushed about to collect his bills, 
while the guests rushed frantically to catch 
the train. Finally the bell rang for the third 
and last time and the passengers made a 
break for the steps of the car. There they 
collided with those who were inside saying 
good-by and wanting to get out. Each pas- 
senger, carrying his few possessions with 
him, squeezed through a narrow opening 
between the others coming out, only to dis- 
cover that his bundle was wedged between 
theirs. In the rush it was sometimes babies 
that were tangled, and the tug of war that 
followed was astonishing. 

At the numerous stops Indians came 
alongside the train to sell coffee, sweets, 
tropical fruits and sugar cane at ridiculously 
low prices. The sugar cane, tied in bundles, 
was sawed into two-foot lengths. Many of 
the native passengers bought it, and from 
that moment the train was a noisy place. 
To extract the sweet juice, one grasps the 
cane as a musician grasps a clarinet, tears 
away with his teeth, and sucks lustily at the 
juicy, pithy interior. 

Our sense of humor carried us through 
many of these trips, but the people are filthy 





Two dark-skinned feet dangled beside my nose all the way. A man was sitting on the hatrack! 


in their habits, and this 
breeds disagreeable sights 
and smells. But since travel 
is an education and one 
travels to learn, my hus- 
band and I were being 
educated. We had determined not to be the 
type of traveler who criticizes the trains, the 
hotels, the meals, and the national customs, 
and who tries to tell the Indians how much 
better everything is in the United States, 
because this does not contribute to a feeling 
of international fellowship! 

And so we stared at people and they 
stared back at us, none of us sure which 
was queer. (Eventually we discovered that 
we were the queer ones.) We talked to the 
natives a good deal, just to be friendly, and 
they talked to us for the same reason, but 
never a word of it was understood. 

Where were all of these crowds of Hindus 
going? And why were the trains so crowded 
that passengers sat on hatracks swinging 
their feet beside my nose? It was the time 
of year when the great festival is held in 
Puri, when Mr. Juggernaut takes a ride, and 
these were pilgrims on their way to that city, 
just south of Calcutta. The city of Puri 
is built in the shadow of the temple of Jug- 

To page 19 











CHAPTER SEVEN: MNARA MEETS THE STRANGER AGAIN 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Furaha was born a girl, which was bad enough, for 
her parents wanted a boy. But now her teeth had come 
in through the upper gum first, and the witch doctor 
had said she must be left on the edge of the cliff to 
roll over. But by this time, her parents, Mnara and 
Karuru, loved her dearly. They defied the spirits, and 
built a secret hiding place for their baby. Stealthily 
they visited her every night. Soon, however, they saw 
she was growing sick, and secretly took her to an 
uncle three days’ journey away. They returned sorrow- 
ful and unhappy. 


T WAS harvesttime, and Karuru and his 

wife were busy gathering in the corn and 
piling it in large basketlike bins made of split 
bamboo. It was a good harvest. Mnara had 
cleared and planted a large field. Though 
the season had been unusually dry, Mnara’s 
crop was plentiful. She had planted it in a 
low place near the stream. The other women 
had warned that it was too damp a place 
for corn. Had the usual heavy rains come, 
it would have been too wet, but they had 
not come. Her stalks were tall and green. 
The golden ears were solid and round. 

It had been among the tender young corn- 
stalks that Mnara had made the tragic dis- 
covery about Furaha’s tooth. What cruel, 
painful days those had been! The dreadful 
experience had turned Mnara from a happy, 
carefree girl into a determined and serious 
woman. 

But now the child was safe, though far 
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away. She was alive, though Mnara could 
not have her as her daughter. Even as the 
corn had grown stout and hard, so Mnara 
had hardened herself to the hurt that was 
in her heart. 

The weeks before the harvest had been 
very busy. Only by constant watching could 
the crop be kept from the birds and monkeys. 
The monkeys had been particularly bold. 
The drought had caused a shortage of food 
in the jungle. The fat, full ears in Mnara’s 
garden were a great temptation. Watch must 
be kept day and night. Karuru had built 
a little platform in the middle of the field, 
sheltered with a grass roof. Armed with a 
spear and a pile of stones, Karuru or the boy 
who herded his cattle would spend the night 
guarding the field. The slightest stirring 
would cause them to shout and throw stones. 
Mnara watched the field by day. Even so, 
the rows nearest the jungle were quite thor- 
oughly harvested by the thieving monkeys. 

As Mnara carried the last of the corn 
into the village, she told herself that she 
must think no more of her little girl. Even 
as there would be another harvest of corn, 
so she would have more children. Perhaps 
she would bear Karuru a son. The thought 
put new life into her step. 

As the dry season continued, the weather 











became more cold. While the sun seemed 
as hot as ever during the day, the mornings 
and evenings were cold. Mnara had to go 
more frequently for wood. Karuru took his 
cattle higher into the mountains. The plains 
below were as dry as powder. Great clouds 
of dust blew into the jungle. Whirlwinds 
could be seen many miles away because of 
the large quantities of dust they carried. 

It had not been so dry for many summers. 


ei" villagers, as was their custom, blamed 


the spirits for the drought. The gods were 
obviously angry. The question was, who had 
made them angry? Karuru and Mnara har- 
bored certain fears concerning this matter, 
but they kept them secret. 

When the rains finally came, they more 
than made up for the months of dryness. 
It rained and rained, day after day. Entire 
sections of the plains were under water. 
Rushing water cut deep ruts into the village 
footpaths. 

Mnara wished that she had planted rice 
in her garden plot, but now it was too late. 
She did get in a planting of corn on a higher 
piece of ground. The harvest from this crop 
was less than half that of the previous year. 
But with the sago root, lily root, beans, and 


“I pray to the Great Spirit,” Mnara told Raphaeli, 
the evangelist. “But how can | learn to know Him?” 


sweet potatoes, there was 
enough to eat. 

Besides these commodi- 
ties there were bananas 
from the sprouts that Ka- 
ruru had planted before 
Mnara had become his wife. These bananas 
were mostly of a variety that, even though 
ripe, were never soft and tender. They were 
picked and roasted in the fire. Though some- 
times blackened, they had a sweet, satisfying 
flavor and provided for many a quick meal. 

Then there was usually milk from Ka- 
ruru’s cows, and occasionally an egg from 
the wiry hens. Living in the mountains, 
though sometimes strenuous, was never des- 
perate. No one ever starved. 

And so life went on. Months stretched into 
seasons, and seasons into years. Planting 
times and harvests followed each other in 
an unbroken cycle. Three rainy seasons had 
passed since Furaha had been taken to the 
plains, and still Karuru and Mnara waited 
for a baby to take her place. But no baby 
came. 

It was after the third harvest that the 
young couple met him. They were on their 
way to market down in the plains and Mnara 
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was heavily burdened with a large bag of 
corn. Raphaeli, the Christian evangelist, did 
not recognize them, but Mnara remembered 
his clean appearance and kindly smile. She 
nudged her husband and asked him to greet 
the man. Karuru did so reluctantly, and then 
Mnara spoke. 

“You once visited me in our village. You 
spoke to me while I was in my house. You 
spoke to the Great Spirit who made all 
things. You asked Him to bless us and to 
bless our baby.” The girl faltered nervously. 
“I also have prayed to the Great Spirit, but 
sometimes I think He does not hear me. 
How can we learn to know Him? We would 
like to please Him,” and she hesitated again, 
“put we do not know how.” 

It seemed to Raphaeli that her words 
poured from a humble and burdened heart. 
Karuru was visibly uneasy. Mnara had never 
before spoken so freely to a stranger. Her 
own boldness startled her, too. 

“It is good,” replied the evangelist, “that 
you desire to please God. Only those who 
learn to know Him and obey Him, find real 
peace and joy. Tonight, there will be a meet- 
ing at the village called Matunda. If you 
will come, I will tell you more about our 
heavenly Father. Perhaps you will come. The 
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meeting place will be on your way home.” 

“We will try to come,” replied the young 
woman. 

“We may come,” said Karuru. 

They reached Matunda that evening. 
Raphaeli was already preaching. The de- 
cision to attend the meeting of the Christian 
evangelist had never been made. 

Tired though Mnara was from carrying 
the bag of grain to the market, she could not 
conceal from her husband her desire to hear 
Raphaeli preach. Karuru was curious as to 
what the Christian might have to say, but 
it was hard to forget the things he had 
heard about these followers of Christ. 

“Is not Christianity the religion of Euro- 
peans? Why should Africans be interested 
in it?” So Sulimani, his Mohammedan uncle, 
had spoken. 

The evangelist was standing under a wild 
fig tree. Before him, from seventy-five to a 
hundred people sat on the ground. The men 
sat directly before the speaker. The women 
and girls sat together on one side, and the 
boys on the other. The young husband and 
wife stood for a moment at the rear of the 
audience as though passing by. 

Raphaeli, though speaking with much 

To page 16 

















SEVEN PINTS OF CIDER AND 
TWO DOUBLE RUMS 


By PEGGY HEWLETT 


— MURDOCK was a shy, likable 
sort of fellow who wouldn't purposely 
hurt a soul. And during his early teens 
he worked hard to support his widowed 
mother and his eighty-two-year-old grand- 
mother. 

But soon after his eighteenth birthday, 
Roddy was drafted for two years’ service 
in the British Army. 

He was scared! How he wished he could 
be self-confident and brave like the other 
fellows. He wanted more than anything else 
to have lots of friends and be one of the 


gang. 


Roddy slouched in the doorway, feeling very brave. 



























He noticed that all the other boys in 
the Army drank. Perhaps this was the 
secret of their popularity and courage. 
Roddy had never drunk beer or wine in 
all his life, but in the Army, it was con- 
sidered “the thing” to drink. And one day 
Roddy accepted his first glass. Others fol- 
lowed. 

Last May 19, Roddy was twenty-one. 
That night he drank himself sick on seven 
pints of rough cider and two double rums. 

As he staggered and lurched through 
the doorway of the Falcon, a drinking house 
in London, three companions had to sup- 
port him. 

Toward midnight, he slouched in a 
baker's doorway, jeering maliciously at pass- 
ers-by. He felt brave now, and self-con- 
fident, not afraid of anything, good or bad. 
Demon drink had given him a confidence 
—yes, a brazenness—which would have 
caused him to shudder under normal con- 
ditions. 

As an attractive young girl passed the 
shop, Roddy grabbed for her. She screamed 
and ran. 

Another pedestrian, fatherly Mr. Tsa- 
parelli, saw what he had done and remon- 
strated: “You should be ashamed of your- 
self!” 

Roddy was infuriated. Imagine a stranger 
telling him he ought to be ashamed of 
himself! He’d show him who ought to be 
ashamed. Swearing wildly, he struck Mr. 
Tsaparelli, once, and then again. The sec- 
ond furious blow knocked the older man 
to the ground where he struck his head 

To page 17 
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The pump that stands behind Helen Keller’s birthplace, where she learned her first word—‘‘water.” 


Locked in the Pantry 


HE couldn’t hear the noise, because she 

was absolutely deaf. But she could feel 
the house vibrate. 

And at every vibration, she laughed. For 
it was her mother making those noises; 
her mother—whom she had just locked in 
the pantry and who was now pounding on 
the pantry door, trying to get out. 

For three hours, Helen kept her mother 
locked there, while she stood on the porch 
steps and laughed with glee as she felt 
every pounding vibration. 

Helen was only five years old at the 
time. She had been born perfectly normal. 
But when she was nineteen months old, 
she had become very ill and had lost both 
her sight and her hearing. 

No one could talk to her, and she could 
not talk to them. For five years she was 
like a wild creature, making strange sounds 
like an animal, and tyrannizing the family. 

Her parents didn’t know what to do 
with her. How do you teach a person to 
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talk when he does not hear—and does not 
know even what words are? But her par- 
ents did not give up. 

One day, when Helen was seven, she 
felt the vibration of approaching foot- 
steps. She stretched out her hand, think- 
ing it was her mother coming. But some- 
one she did not know took the hand and 
caught her up and held her close in her 
arms. It was Anne Sullivan, who had come 
to teach her. 

Teacher, as Helen soon called Miss Sulli- 
van, had brought a doll for Helen, and be- 
gan her training by spelling d-o-l-l into 
the little girl's hand in the manual al- 
phabet. Anne Sullivan was making the 
very first attempt to link objects with let- 
ters, and in the days that followed, she 
tried to teach her many more words this 
way. But they didn’t mean a thing to 
Helen. 

Then one never-to-be-forgotten day, 
Helen and Teacher were drawing water 











from the well behind the house. Teacher 
pumped the cool liquid over one of Helen’s 
hands, spelling w-a-t-e-r into the other. 
Almost like a flash of light, Helen knew 
there was a connection. “Suddenly, some- 
how,” she says, “the mystery of language 
was revealed to me.” By nightfall she had 
learned thirty words. 

At the age of ten, she determined to 
learn how to speak, even though she could 
not hear what she was saying. After eleven 
lessons with a special teacher, she walked 
into the family parlor and announced, 
slowly, and in a high, strained voice, “Now 
I am not dumb!” How right she was! 

Soon she could say a few other sentences. 
Today, she can speak seven languages! 

“Learning to speak,” she says, “was the 
hardest job I ever had.” 

But once she had learned, she went on 
to learn more. She went to school, and 


got top grades. She went to college, and 
graduated with honors. 

Then for her lifework, she chose the one 
job you would least expect for a person 
who could not see or hear. She began to 
teach, and give lectures, and write books. 

Always what she said or wrote was full 
of courage, giving unfortunate people hope 
that they could make a success of their 
lives even though they, too, had troubles. 

Miss Helen Keller is now nearly seventy- 
six years old. But she is still very active. 

And every morning, without fail, she 
takes down a volume of the Bible from 
her library shelves, sits cross-legged on the 
floor, and begins the day reading God's 
Word through her fingers. “I love the 
Bible as I love no other book,” she says. 

Next time you feel blue and you think 
you are having a hard time, remember 
Helen Keller, and take courage again. 





By the time she was ten, Helen Keller had learned 
to speak sentences. Now she speaks seven languages. 
The picture was taken when she was twelve years old. 
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President Eisenhower pays a visit, and he doesn’t 
mind at all having Miss Keller feel his face to 
find out what he looks like, for she cannot see. 





Dawg and the 


Man-eating Tiger 


By GOLDIE DOWN 


oo sighed as he trudged along the 
rough path. The dust rose in little puffs 
between his toes at every step. The hot 
sun shone brassily from a cloudless sky. 
Two moons must yet pass before the rains 
would come. Again he sighed lustily as 
he thought of all the days ahead when 
he must go, as now, and cut green stuff 
for his father’s animals. The grass around 
the village was dead and dry, all the nearby 
trees had been denuded of young or tender 
foliage, so he had to go farther into the 
jungle each day in order to collect the 
necessary fodder. 

Not that Subra was frightened of the 
jungle, oh, no! He tossed his tousled head 
in disdain, and his hair flopped into his 
eyes as he did so. Their tiny village in 
Khadakwadi in northwest India did not 
boast a hairdresser, so the men and boys 
just let their hair grow until a traveling 
barber, the proud possessor of a pair of 
worn and rusty scissors, happened along. 
Then every male inhabitant of the village 
turned out and the pile of cut black hair 
under the shady mango tree grew high. 
The fashion in hair styles was all the same; 
each shaggy head was close cropped ex- 
cept for a long wisp of hair left on the 
crown, by which the owner hoped his 
god would drag him up to heaven when 
the time came. 

As Subra trod the winding path, Dawg 
trotted along happily at his side, sniffing 
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at every clump of dry grass and dead 
branch. He was a typical pariah dog, skinny 
from underfeeding and scarred from many 
a fight. But Subra loved him and he loved 
Subra with every bit of his canine devo- 
tion. Many little adventures they had 
shared together, and many times Subra 
had halved his meager portion of rice and 
dahl in order that his doggy pal might 
not go hungry. “Dawg,” Subra had named 
him when he was only a rangy puppy. 
It was a word the boy had picked up from 
a visiting white man many moons before. 
Now as they made their way into the 
deepening shade of the jungle, Subra 
talked aloud to his four-footed companion. 

“Now be very careful, Dawg,” he said 
in the Indian dialect. “The old men say 
there are many wild animals in this jungle. 
You and I have seen the karkar and the 
samhbur, and the languars leaping through 
the trees, but they are not likely to harm 
us. It is the cats, the big cats, of whom 
we must be afraid. 

“The leopards mostly hunt at night, but 
the tigers are likely to prowl at any time. 
Remember, Dawg, if we meet a tiger 
the very best thing to do is to stand per- 
fectly still and not make a sound. Don’t you 
dare to bark, Dawg, for tigers are very fond 
of dog meat, even of skinny little dogs like 
you. Of’ course they like boys too. When 
they get too old to hunt, or if they are 
wounded or sick and cannot catch their 

















The tiger was climbing higher, closer, when suddenly Dawg grabbed his tail and wouldn't let go! 


normal food, then they will prey on human 
beings. The old men call them man-eaters. 
Dawg, my father says he remembers when 
the whole village lived in terror of a man- 
eater for many, many moons, until a white 
man came with a magic stick that said ‘bang, 
bang’ and killed the tiger.” 

They were well into the jungle by now 
and the boy fell silent as they stepped 
soft-footed among the decaying leaves and 
damp mosses beneath the tall trees. Off the 
path a little were some young saplings 
and with swift strokes of his broad-bladed 
knife the lad brought branches of juicy 
leaves swishing to the ground. Soon he 
had gathered a sizeable load and began 
looking about for some pliant vine with 
which to bind it. 


As he glanced behind him he thought 
he saw a movement in some bushes about 
twenty yards away. Standing stock still 
Subra gazed fixedly at the spot, but he saw 
nothing to excite his suspicions and after 
a few moments went on with his search. 

Presently his sharp ears heard an al- 
most imperceptible rustle as if a bush or 
tall grass had been brushed aside and had 
then fallen back into place. Almost im- 
mediately Dawg gave a low growl. Subra 
turned to look at him. The dog was stand- 
ing rigidly staring to the right, every 
sparse hair on his skinny body stiffly erect. 
Subra’s heart turned to water. Clearly, an 
animal was stalking them. 

He strained his eyes to see through the 

To page 20 
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THE CLOVEN-FOOTED MAMMALS 


By HARRY J. BAERG 


Answering Question 4 (part 7). Name one or more species in the 


following order and know something of their habits: 


MV HONOR = The artiodactyl] mammals are 


the ones that are usually called 
“clean” in the Bible. They are 
one of the two orders of 
large, hoofed mammals, and 
are called Artiodactyla be- 
cause they have an even 
number of toes (two or four). The other 
order, which includes the horse, elephant, 
and rhinoceros, is called Perissodactyla or 
odd-toed. The even-toed are also called 
cloven-footed. Many people think that they 
have only two toes. Actually most of them 
have four. The back two are called dewclaws. 
The giraffe, okapi, and pronghorn antelope 
are the only ones that lack the dewclaws. On 
some of the small deer and the pigs the dew- 
claws are just about as large as the other two. 

Cows, buffalo, sheep, and goats are called 
Bovidae. They have hollow horns that grow 
longer from year to year, and they chew 
their cud. From this family several mem- 
bers have been domesticated from early 
times and have proved themselves very use- 
ful to man. 

The musk oxen of the barren lands, an- 





IN MAMMALS 
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Artiodactyla. 


other bovine, look like a queer combination 
of sheep and cattle. They have wool, but 
it is mixed with long hair that is hard to 
separate from it. The yak of Tibet is in 
some ways similar. It has been domesticated 
and provides transportation, milk, meat, and 
wool to the people of that land. 

Sheep are the first animals mentioned in 
the Bible. Abel was a shepherd and offered 
a fatling of the flock as a sacrifice. Christ 
chose the lamb to be a symbol of Himself. 
Sheep, wild and domestic, are found all 
over the world and seem to thrive in all sorts 
of climates. Most rams have two curling 
horns that grow longer from year to year. 
It is interesting to know that there is a breed 
of sheep in which the two horns are grown 
together into one, and there is another that 
grows four horns instead of two. Wild sheep 
of different kinds are found in most moun- 
tains of the northern hemisphere. 

The antelope of Africa and Asia also be- 
long to the Bovidae family since they too 
have hollow horns. Of the many species, 
some like the eland and the nilgai are as 
large as cattle, others like the royal antelope 
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and the dik-dik are about the size of a jack- 
rabbit. Most of them are beautiful, slim 
and dainty, but there is also the gnu that 
looks like a cross between a buffalo and a 
mule. Some, like the sable antelope, have 
long corrugated horns that curve back in a 
graceful arch; some, like the gemsbok, have 
horns that point straight back; and others, 
like the kudu, have horns that twist back 
in graceful spirals. 

The pronghorn antelope does not belong 
to the Bovidae family. It is in a family of 
its own in the Artiodactyla order. The reason 
for this is that its hollow horns are forked 
and come off the bony core every year. 

The deer family is still another in the 
order Artiodactyla. Their antlers drop off 
every spring. They are solid, without the 
bony core. Moose, elk, and caribou also be- 
long to this family. Usually only the males 
have antlers, but among the caribou it is 
quite the style for females to wear small 
ones also. Some of the small deer like the 
musk deer have tusks instead of antlers. 

Moose are the largest of the deer family. 
Some in Alaska stand seven and a half feet 
high at the shoulder and weigh up to eight- 
een hundred pounds. In Europe the moose 
is called an elkan elk. The American elk is 
more correctly named wapiti. It is closely 
related to the red deer of Europe. 

In America the two main deer are the 
whitetail and the mule deer. The white- 
tail lives mostly in the East and the mule 






deer in the West. The main difference be- 
tween the two is in the tails. The tail of the 
Eastern species is a large white brush that 
waves from side to side in flight, and the 
tail of the mule deer is rope-like and black- 
tipped. The blacktail of the West Coast is 
small, similar to the mule deer, but with a 
brush-like tail that is black on top. You may 
have seen it in parks in the redwoods or 
on chaparral-covered hillsides in spring. The 
Sonoran deer and the Key deer are both 
small Southern subspecies of the whitetail. 

The camels and the hippopotamuses are 
also in the Artiodactyla order. The Bible 
does not class the camel as a cloven-footed 
animal, because the pad of its foot is not 
divided; but it is even-toed, and for that 
reason belongs in this class. The same is also 
true of the hippopotamus. 

Two other families in this order are both 
pigs. One comes from the Old World and 
the other from the New. The peccaries are 
placed in a separate family from the domestic 
and all the other wild pigs of Europe and 
Asia. To most of us it might seem that “Pigs 
is pigs,” but to zoologists there is evidently 
a difference. 

The collared peccary ranges from the 
Southwestern States down into South Amer- 
ica. The white-lipped is found from Central 
America into most of South America. It is 
the more vicious of the two, but both of 
them have strong-smelling scent glands. 

Hunting the wild boar was sport in Eu- 
rope long before the 
time of the crusaders. 
Wild pigs are still 
common over much 
of Asia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
= Evidently they were 
bg domesticated early 
and man helped to 
scatter them over the 
world. The razor- 
backs that roam the 
swamps of Louisiana 
are feral rather than 
wild. This means 
that they have es- 
caped from domesti- 
cation and gone wild. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


The eland is the largest of the 
antelope family, and sometimes 
weighs fifteen hundred pounds. 
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From Devil Boy to Preacher 


From page 3 


“Didn't it hurt, John?” 

“Oh, yes. I was nearly mad with pain.” 

“How long did it take him to do it?” 

“He did it all in one afternoon.” 

But God saw John, the devil boy. He 
had a work for him to do. And in a won- 
derful way He rescued him and brought 
him to our mission school. He has finished 
school now and is today filled with the 
Holy Spirit and preaching the gospel of 
Jesus to his own people. 

There are many boys like John New- 
man waiting to be gathered into God's 
kingdom. What if we didn’t send the gospel 
to them? What if we just left them alone 
and failed to help them? 

Surely every true Junior will be generous 
with his offerings so that more mission- 
aries can be sent out to rescue jewels such 
as John Newman, the devil boy who be- 
came a_ preacher. 


Furaha 
From page 8 


earnestness, was quick to see them there. 

“Come,” he said as he beckoned to them, 
“come and hear the words of your Father 
who loves you.” He had been reading from 
a small black book. 

Without asking her husband, Mnara 
joined the other women and sat down 
beside them. There was nothing for Karuru 
to do but to sit down with the men. 

Raphaeli was speaking again. “Our heav- 
enly Father, who is sometimes called the 
Great Spirit, is the Father of all men. He 
made them out of the dust of the earth and 
then gave them the gift of life. These chil- 
dren did not come by accident. He made 
them because He wanted more children to 
love. 

“His great desire was that they should 
be good children, children who would love 
and obey their heavenly Father. But these 
children became proud and disobeyed the 
God who had made them. When He came 
to talk with them, they were afraid, and hid 
themselves. Because of their wrongdoing, 
they ran away from God. 

“When you are afraid of the Great Spirit, 
it is because of your wrongdoing. Because of 
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the evil and fear in men’s hearts they have 
said that God is angry and that He brings 
trouble upon them.” 

Karuru looked across at his wife, but she 
was gazing intently into the face of the 
evangelist. 

“It is because men run away from God,” 
continued the preacher, “that men have 
trouble in their lives. This brings much sad- 
ness to the Great Father. 

“To help us to understand His love for 


us, God sent His only Son to be born among @y 


men. The name of this Son is Jesus. He grew 
up as a carpenter, but when He was thirty 
years old, He began to teach men of His 
Father's love. 

“This Son Jesus had great power. He 
healed the sick, cast out devils. He even 
raised the dead to life. He proved to all 
men that the Father loved them. These 
people whom He loved took Him and killed 
Him in a most cruel way. They mocked 
Him and beat Him and finally nailed Him 
to a tree. 

“The heavenly Father could have saved 
His Son, but He gave Him to us. He died, 
not because of His own sins, for He never 
did wrong. He died for or sins. He suffered 
and died in your place. Because He died, 
I may have life forever, if I believe on Him. 

“Even as our people have always offered 
sheep and chickens and cattle as sacrifices 
to the spirits, so Jesus is the true sacrifice 
for all men. He died to forgive all sin.” 

Karuru thought of the cattle that had been 
sacrificed in his place when Furaha’s tooth 
had been discovered. A strange new light 
came into his eyes. But Raphaeli was speak- 
ing, his voice earnest, yet tender. 

“That is why Jesus is called ‘the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.’ Some say that this Son died only for 
Europeans and not for Africans. But Jesus 
was neither European nor African. He is 
the link between all men. Through Him all 
men and women can come to God, the Great 
Spirit. 

“When we accept His dying in our stead, 
great peace and joy fill our hearts. All fear 
is gone. In every man there is a secret desire 
to come back to God. Only when we have 
returned to Him through Jesus can our joy 
be full.” 

To the poor African father, these were 
wonderful words. His Mohammedan uncle 
had said nothing of a sacrifice or a Saviour, 
and that was what Karuru needed, someone 














who would wash away his sins and take away 
his fears. 

Raphaeli was nearing the close of his 
sermon. “The Great Spirit is always waiting 
for us to return to Him. His love to His 
children does not grow cold. He never for- 
gets us. Let me read you a promise from 
the Word of God. 

“Can a woman forget her sucking child 

. ? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
orget thee.’” 

Mnara jumped as though a knife had been 
plunged into her heart. She had forsaken 
her child because of the customs of her peo- 
ple. But the Great God would never for- 
sake her. Tears of both peace and sorrow 
ran down her cheeks. 

As she and Karuru walked home in the 
darkness, two resolves took shape in their 
minds. They must learn more about Chris- 
tians and the Great Father and they must 
somehow see Furaha again! 


(To be continued) 





Seven Pints of Cider and 
Two Double Rums 


From page 9 


on the curb. He lay very still while his 
wife, stunned by the suddenness of the 
fight, stood sobbing nearby. 

Roddy kicked the injured man twice and 
ran off to a coffee stall. 

Suddenly it came to him what a terrible 
thing he had done. He had knocked down 
a man he did not know, and had kicked 
him. Suppose the man should die? He'd 
be a murderer. The police would arrest 
him. They’d put him in jail. They might 
even hang him. 

What would happen to his mother then, 
and his grandmother? Who would work 
so they could eat? Who would pay the 
rent? Perhaps they would be driven out 
of their home, to walk the streets like 
tramps. 

Frightened with the thought, he got up 
and ran blindly down the street, trying to 
get away from it all. But everywhere he 
looked, it seemed, he saw that man lying 
in the gutter, cold and pale and _ still. 
He heard the woman sobbing, and the 
man’s words, “You should be ashamed of 
yourself. You should be ashamed of your- 
self. You should be ashamed of yourself.” 











; 











FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Jimmy Yong, 105 Rope Walk, Penang, Malaya. 
Stamps, post cards, photos, reading, games. 

Evelyn Ruth Jackson, age 11. Route 4, Ringgold, 
Georgia, U.S.A. Would like to have pen pals from 
countries other than the United States. 

Janice Swanson, age 10. Graysville, Georgia, U.S.A. 
Would like letters from overseas. 

Frances Nelson, age 12. Shaunavon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Swimming, skating, volley ball. 

Vivian Grundler, age 14. Shaunavon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Skating, swimming, volley ball, writing let- 
ters. 

Gail Grundler, age 15. Shaunavon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Swimming, skating, volley ball. 

David Rarey, age 12. Route 1, Westerville, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Stamps, photography, writing letters. 

Dorothy Perkins, age 14. P.O. Box 216, Barrows- 
ville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Post cards, reading, col- 
lecting license plates, collecting foreign money, sew- 
ing, cooking. 

Joe Trumble, age 12. R.R. 3, Long Paririe, Min- 
nesota, U.S.A. Riding horses, collecting horse pictures. 

Owen Twist, age 12. 12 Weona Place, Westmere, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Collecting shells, stamps, 
coins, post cards. 








He put his fingers in his ears and shut 
his eyes and stumbled on, two nights and 
a day—he cared not where. But still the 
picture followed him, and the sound of 
the sobs, and the man’s words, repeating 
themselves over and over and over, “You 
should be ashamed of yourself, you should 
be ashamed, ashamed, ashamed ‘ 

He could stand it no longer. He stag- 
gered into a police station and gave him- 
self up. 

He was ashamed, terribly ashamed, and 
so very, very sorry. But what good did it 
do to be sorry? Mr. Tsaparelli was dead. 
There was no one to take care of Mrs. 
Tsaparelli and the children. And there was 
no one to provide for his own dear mother 
and grandmother, for the police sent him 
to jail for several years. 

Juniors, one of the wisest things you 
can do is to sign the Temperance Pledge 
and stick to it! 
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Mr. Juggernaut Takes a Ride 
From page 5 


gernaut, for the temple towers 192 feet 
above the thatched mud huts which sur- 
round it. 

Mr. Juggernaut lives in this temple with 
his wife, his brother Balabhadra, and his 
sister Subhadra (four logs of wood). Mr. 


Q res bens is seven feet tall, has an enor- 


ous head, and a face that is jet black and 
more hideous than his brother’s or sister's. 
His wife is one foot tall. 

These wooden gods are described by the 
prophet Isaiah. “The carpenter stretcheth 
out his rule; he marketh it out with a line; 
he fitteth it with planes, and he marketh 
it out with the compass, and maketh it 
after the figure of a man, according to the 
beauty of a man.” “He falleth down unto it, 
and worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, 
and saith, Deliver me; for thou art my god.” 

Most of the millions of gods in India 
may be worshiped by only one caste or an- 
other. But Juggernaut can be worshiped by 
everyone, high caste, low caste, and outcaste. 
For this reason he is called “Lord of the 
World.” He is awakened at sunrise by the 
singing of the priests, torches are lighted, 
incense is burned, and then breakfast is 
served. Unleavened cakes are placed before 
him and are later eaten by the priests and 
other temple servants. 

He takes a nap at midday and then the 
public are allowed to come and worship him. 
At sundown he is fed again, and then he 
takes part in wild merrymaking until about 
time to retire, when he is anointed with 
sandalwood, garlanded with ropes of flowers, 
and entertained with dancing and singing. 
Then to bed. All this fuss over a log of wood! 

Once each year Mr. Juggernaut goes on 
a three-day drunken festival, and since he 
is off for a good time, he leaves Mrs. Jug- 
gernaut at home. It is for this three day 
feast that from one hundred thousand to 
three hundred thousand pilgrims visit Puri 
on the day Mr. Juggernaut leaves the temple 
for his holiday. 

Early on this morning Mr. Juggernaut tells 
his wife that he is tired of staying at home 
all the time and that he is going to the 
Garden Temple for a change of scenery. 

Outside the Lion’s Gate (one of the gates 
to the temple) his car awaits him. It is 
an enormous overgrown float with fourteen 


wheels, seven on each side. The wheels and 
framework remain the same from year to 
year, but the heavily decorated car, covered 
with gold and tinsel and gaudy colors, is 
rebuilt each year. Actually, it is broken up 
after the holiday and sold at high prices as 
fuel for burning dead bodies. It is believed 
that a body that is cremated with this wood, 
which has been sanctified by the “Lord of 
the World,” will ensure direct entrance into 
bliss. 

In front of the platform are two imitations 
of horses which reminded us of merry-go- 
round days except that these horses have 
no hind legs. During the parade, priests ride 
them, urging them on to greater speed. 

The cars for the brother and sister are 
smaller. 

There is a loud boom from the temple 
gong, announcing the opening of the temple 
doors. Then the “Lord of the World” comes 
through the Lion’s Gate on a platform borne 
on the shoulders of a dozen priests. The 
crowd works itself into a frenzy. Police have 
to club them back. No earthly king ever re- 
ceived such adoration. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of hands are clasped in prayer and 
knees bowed. Even the elephants bow. 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image,” says the Bible. “Thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor serve 
them.” But they know nothing of the Bible. 

When Juggernaut sits on his throne, all 
the three hundred thousand worshipers try 
to climb up beside him, willing to be clubbed 
to death by police if only they may touch 
his face. Nothing discourages them; if they 
are pushed off the car on one side, they try 
another side. Some offer bribes, which the 
priest accepts, but the next instant the pil- 
grims are pushed from the car anyway. They 
believe that if they can touch the ugly face 
of Mr. Juggernaut they will go straight to 
the spirit world when they die. 

Only men who have done some great 
penance for their sins, such as walking 
through fire, are permitted to pull the ropes 
which move the big car down the road. 

There is much excitement in the crowd 
as the priests mount and beat the merry-go- 
round horses while other priests blow on 
conch shells. The shouting of the people 
finally becomes a rhythmic chant as the car 
moves forward. With this madness and push- 
ing of the crowd, it is no wonder that 
sometimes people are crushed beneath the 
big wheels. 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Bible Step 
By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


1. Three were cast into Absalom’s heart. (2 Sam. 
18:14.) 


2. The Holy Land is a part of the continent of ...... 

3. A small stream. 

4. What the man traveling into a far country gave 
to his servants as told in one of Jesus’ parables. 
(Matt. 25:15.) 

5. The builder of the ark. (Gen. 6:13, 14.) 

6. What an enemy sowed among a man’s wheat, 
from one of Jesus’ parables. (Matt. 13:24-30.) 

7. First son of Noah. (Gen. 6:10.) 
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Great care is taken to keep the car in the 
road, for so holy is Mr. Juggernaut that 
should his car leave the road and touch a 
house, the car could not be turned back 
an inch. If it were necessary the house would 
be torn down so that the car might go 
forward. 

Mr. Juggernaut is parked near the Garden 
Temple by the sea for three days while the 
crowd feasts. The third day he is returned 
to his temple home. Outside the Lion's 
Gate he asks to be let in, but Mrs. Juggernaut 
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(the one-foot log of wood) isn’t happy 
about being left alone in the temple while 
he goes on a holiday, and so she makes him 
sit out there on the cart all night. In the 
morning the little window above the gate 
is opened, assuring him that he is forgiven, 
and he is carried into the temple for an- 
other year. 

And within a few hours the town is empty. 
The pilgrims are back on the train, crowded 


on the benches, huddling under the sear@im) 


swinging from the hatracks, going home. 


Dawg and the Man-eating Tiger 
From page 13 


tangled undergrowth, but the dappled light 
and shade made by the foliage of the tall 
trees made seeing almost impossible. Then 
he glimpsed a tiny patch of tawny red be- 
tween two clumps of grass. 

A tiger! 

Petrified with fear, he stood immobile 
for a long second, then uttering one wild 
shriek he leaped for the nearest tree. 

Growling with rage at seeing its prey 
escaping, the tiger dashed forward, reach- 
ing the tree with a mighty spring. Snarling 
angrily it clawed at the trunk while the 
boy tried frantically to clamber higher in 
the gnarled branches, his terrified screams 
mingling with the tiger’s growls and the 
frenzied yapping of Dawg. 

Dawg rushed at the tiger again and 
again. But the tiger climbed higher, ig- 
noring the dog as an elephant would a 
mosquito, until when all seemed lost, and 
the tiger’s frothing jaws were within inches 
of the boy’s kicking foot, Dawg suddenly 
had an idea. He stopped barking, and 
quickly buried his teeth in the tiger’s tail. 
Yelping with surprise and pain, the tiger 
dropped from the tree and turned on the 
dog. 

Like a giant cat trying to catch its tail, 
the tiger twisted and turned, the violent 
switching of its tail jerking the little dog 
off his feet. Grimly he clung on with his 
teeth until the tiger's claws seemed cer- 
tain of finding their mark and crushing 
the life out of the gallant little body, when 
with a final nip the dog released his grip 
and made off into the jungle. Roaring in 
rage, the tiger followed. Subra could hear 
his heavy body crashing through the brittle 
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thornbushes and rank undergrowth until 
the noise of the chase grew faint in the 
distance. 

Swiftly the boy slid from the tree and, 
trembling in every nerve, ran down the 
path toward home. Terror lent wings to 
his dusty feet and in a short time he was 
telling his story in breathless, sobbing 
jerks to an excited crowd. Wasting no 
time, the men picked up stout sticks, and 
armed with their trusty knives (there were 
no firearms in the village) set off to the 
rescue. 

Emboldened by the company, Subra led 
the way to the tree which bore the marks 
of the tiger’s claws. Bits of bark were torn 
off and others hung in shreds; flattened 
brush and broken twigs told their own 
story of the brief tussle between dog and 
tiger. Then the men followed the trail of 
crushed growth and dislodged creepers 
which showed clearly the direction in 
which pursued and pursuer had gone. The 
practical minded father of Subra stooped 
to pick up the discarded bundle of leaves 
which were to feed his cattle before he 
followed the main party! Keeping close 
together for safety, they had only pushed 
their way a few yards when the grass 
ahead was violently agitated and through 
the opening dashed a small yellow dog. 

With a shout of joy Subra acclaimed his 
pet. “See the clever one! Not only did 
he save my life, but his own also!” Quickly 
he knelt and carefully felt over the quiver- 
ing body. Not a wound could he find. 
Evidently the small creature had succeeded 
in eluding the large animal and had then 
made his way back toward home and 
safety. 

With joyful hearts the whole party gave 
up the chase and returned to the village, 
Subra carrying the faithful dog in his arms. 

For many nights, and for many miles 
around, the story was told and retold in 
the light of glowing village fires, as the 
elders rested from their day’s labors and 


oe the women prepared the evening meal. 


“Ah,” the old men would say, “it was not 
his time yet to die. The stars were in a 
favorable position when he was born. The 
gods but used the dog to work their will 
for the child.” 

How much better it would be if they 
would give to the true God the glory for 
the boy’s fortunate escape. But how can 
they praise Him, when they do not know 
Him? Will you, Junior boy or girl, be 
one who will promise to carry the gospel 
story to boys like Subra, and to whole vil- 
lages like this, full of superstitious heathen 


who do not know the saving power of 
Christ? 











WOOD? The paper you are now holding in 
your hand is made mostly of wood, ground 
up small, mixed with water, and spread out 
thin to dry. 


EATING ON TIME. An African chief, accus- 
tomed to wearing jewelry even in his mouth, 
once ordered from the Swiss watchmakers a 
watch small enough to be fitted into a front 
tooth. 


BURNING SUGAR. Just before they harvest 
a crop, sugar growers in Hawaii actually set 
their cane fields on fire. By means of an acci- 
dent years ago, it was found that doing this 
greatly increases the yield. 


ICE CREAM AND ORCHIDS. The genuine 
vanilla flavoring so popular in ice cream and 
many other desserts is made from the seeds of 
an orchid. 


COVER PICTURE by L. Merrim, from Monk- 
meyer. Story illustrations not otherwise cred- 
ited are by John Gourley. 
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“DAY STUDY OF THE 
| SCHOOL LESSON 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 








I1|—Isaiah Prophesies of the Coming of the Saviour 


(JANUARY 21) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Isaiah 9:2-7; 11: 
1-4. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given: and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder’ (Isaiah 


9:6). 
READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


Fred and Marjorie had come home early for 
furlough, while their father stayed on in India 
till he could be relieved. How eagerly they looked 
forward to the time when their father’s work 
would be finished so that he could come home. 
Every now and then Fred and Majorie would get 
letters in which he referred to that glad and 
happy day when he would be coming home. 
Often they would inquire of their mother, “Is 
Daddy really coming? Are you sure he is com- 
ing?” Every time they met anyone who had come 
from India they would ask, “Did Daddy say 
when he is coming?” But although the days and 
weeks and months went slowly by, the time came 
when true to his promise, their father came home. 
How long the time would have seemed if they 
had not had those letters, repeating his promise 
to come. So it was with God's people. Long had 
they been aware that a Saviour was to come, but 
they often wearied in their waiting, and began 
to doubt. God was aware of their impatience, but 
the time had not yet come for the fulfillment of 
His promise. So He sent messengers with His 
spoken and written word to encourage them to 
continue in their hope and belief in the coming 
of the Messiah. Isaiah, the gospel prophet, ~ 
many of these promises of the coming of the 
promised Saviour to earth. 


SUNDAY 
Christ Was to Be Born on Earth 


1. Find Isaiah 9:6. In what form did Isaiah 
prophesy that Christ was to come to the earth? 
What were to be some of His names? 

2. Find Isaiah 11:1. How did Isaiah point 


out the family from which Christ would come? 
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NOTE.—Jesse was the father of David, the 
first in the royal line of kings, and Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, was also of the lineage of 
David. Luke 2:4 tells us, “Joseph .. . went. . 
unto the city of David, which is called Bethle- 
hem; (because he was of the house and lineage 
of David).” 

3. Find Isaiah 7:14. What prophecy did Isaiah 
make about the mother of the Saviour? 


NOTE.—Matthew 1:23 gives the fulfillment 
of this prophecy. “Behold, a virgin . . . shall 
bring forth a son, and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel.” 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 25. 
MONDAY 


He Was to Come to Save Us 


4. Find Isaiah 35:4. What did Isaiah say was 
the purpose of Christ’s coming to the earth? 

5. Find Isaiah 45:17. God’s chosen people 
had been saved from calamity many times in 
the trouble that had come to them, but what 
kind of salvation did Isaiah say the Saviour 
would bring? 

NoTE.—‘Soon the battle will have been 
fought, the victory won. Soon we shall see Him 
in whom our hopes of eternal life are centered. 
And in His presence the trials and sufferings of 
this life will seem as nothingness.”—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 732. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
686. 
TUESDAY 


Isaiah Foretells the Work of John the Baptist 


6. Find Isaiah 40:3. What prophecy did 
Isaiah make about John the Baptist, who was 
to prepare the way for Jesus? 

7. Find Matthew 3:3. Did John know that 
his work was a fulfillment of prophecy? 


Notre.—‘‘As a prophet, John was ‘to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just; to make 
ready a people prepared for the Lord.’ In pre- 




















paring the way for Christ’s first advent, he was a 
representative of those who are to prepare a 
people for our Lord’s second coming.’—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 101. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
102, par. 4; 103, pars. 1-4. 


WEDNESDAY 
Christ Was to Bring Light 


8. Find Isaiah 8:22. What did Isaiah see as 
he looked down the passages of time to Christ’s 
ay? 

9. Find Isaiah 9:2. As he beheld the first ad- 
vent of Christ, what change did he see? 

10. Find John 8:12. What did Christ declare 
Himself to be? 


NOTE.—When He spoke these words, Jesus 
was in the court of the temple specially connected 
with the services of the Feast of Tabernacles. In 
the center of this court rose two lofty standards, 
supporting lampstands of great size. After the 
evening sacrifice, all the lamps were kindled, 
shedding their light over Jerusalem. This cere- 
mony was in commemoration of the pillar of 
light that guided Israel in the desert, and was 
also regarded as pointing to the coming of the 
Messiah. At evening when the lamps were 
lighted, the court was a scene of great rejoicing. 
Gray-haired men, the priests of the temple and 
the rulers of the people, united in the festive 
dances to the sound of instrumental music and 
the chants of the Levites. 

“In the illumination of Jerusalem, the people 
expressed their hope of the Messiah’s coming to 
shed His light upon Israel. But to Jesus the scene 
had a wider meaning. As the radiant lamps of 
the temple lighted up all about them, so Christ, 
the source of spiritual light, illumines the dark- 
ness of the world.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 463. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
464, pars. 1-3; p. 465, par. 1. 





THURSDAY 


Christ Was to Save the Gentiles Also 


1l. Find Isaiah 42:6, 7. While the children of 
God thought that the Messiah was to come to 
save their nation alone, to whom did the prophet 
say the light of the gospel was also to be given? 

12. Find Matthew 8:5-7. Did Christ ever minis- 
ter to any who were not of the Jewish faith? 


NOTE.—The centurion was a Roman, but 
because he had faith in Jesus, he was helped in 
his difficulty. This is just one example of Christ's 
ministry to those who were not of the Jewish 
faith. Many of the four thousand who were mirac- 
ulously fed in Decapolis were Gentiles and heathen. 
The woman by the well of Sychar and those she 
brought to Jesus were Samaritans. 


13. Read Matthew 28:19, 20. When Christ 
gave the gospel commission to His disciples, 
to what parts of the earth did He say the gospel 
was to be taken? 


For further reading: The 
p. 402, pars. 3, 4; p. 403. 


FRIDAY 


Put a ring around the reference that tells us 
Christ was to come to earth as a child. 

Put a check mark in front of the reference that 
tells us his mother was to be a virgin. 

Underline the reference that tells us Christ 
would come to save His people. 

Put two lines under the reference that tells us 
Christ was to come to bring light. 

Put a wavy line under the reference that tells 
us that Christ was to come to bring light to the 
Gentiles. 


Desire of Ages, 


Isaiah 35:4 
Isaiah 9:6 
Isaiah 42:6, 7 
Isaiah 9:2 
Isaiah 7:14 


It was an important day 
when Jesus came into 
the world. But the day 
when you ask Him to 
come into your heart is 


more important for you. 
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- +» THE STONEMASON _ DIEDFORHIS IDEAIS- 


, WAS A 
LABOURER ANDA- 
SOLDIER: HE WAS 
AVERY UGLY OLD 
MAN BUT SINCERE 
AND WITTY,ANO HE 


WON MANY FRIENDS 


AND FOLLOWERS-:- 


HE LIKED TO WANDERS 


THROUGH THE STREETS 
OF ATHENS QUES— 


TIONING PEOPLE AND 


STIMULATING: THEIR> 
THOUGHTS « « - 


re TAUGHT 
THAT THE MOST IMPORT- 
ANT KIND OF KNOWLEDGE 
WAS FOR AMAN TO KNOW 
HIMSELF - - THE ATHEN— 
IANS DID NOT LIKE HIS 
INFLUENCE ON THE YOUNG 
MEN AND THEY CONDEMN- 
ED HIM TO POISON HiM- 
SELF BY DRINKING HEM- 
LOC.’ “WHILE HE WAS 
DYING, HE TALKED CHEER: 
FULLY TO HIS FRIENDS, 
HAVING NO FEAROF DEATH - 








BORN 470 B.C.—DIED 400 B.C. IN ATHENS, GREECE 





Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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